2                     EDITOR'S INTRODUCTION

merits, a respect for his ancestors, and a fear of being
rebuffed if he went into society. The fear grew stronger
as his clothes grew shabbier and his manners more re-
served. "I sat down by the wayside of life," he was to
say in his preface to The Snoio Image, "like a man
under enchantment, and a shrubbery sprung np around
me, and the bushes grew to be saplings, and the sap-
lings became trees, until no exit appeared possible,
through the tangling depths of my obscurity,"

As the years passed he fell into a daily routine that
seldom varied during autumn and winter, Each morn-
ing he wrote or read until it was time for the midday
dinner; each afternoon he read or wrote or dreamed or
merely stared at a sunbeam boring in through a hole in
the blind and very slowly moving across the opposite
wall, At sunset he went for a long walk, from which he
returned late in the evening to eat a bowl of chocolate
crumbed thick with bread and then talk about books
with his two adoring sisters, Elizabeth and Louisa, both
of whom were already marked for spinsterhood; these
were almost the only household meetings. The younger
fkawthornes were orphans; their father was a sea cap-
tain who had died of yellow fever at Surinam when
Nathaniel was four years old, Madame Hawthorne, us
his mother was called, had fallen into the widow's habit
of eating in her room, and Elizabeth often missed din*
ner because of her daylong solitary rambles. There
was an old aunt dressed in black who wandered
through the house or, in summer, wrked among the
flowers like the ghost of a gardener^)

In summer Hawthorne's routine was more varied; he
went for an early-morning swim among the rocks and
often spent the day wandering alone by the shore, so
idly that he amused himself by standing on a cliff and
throwing stones at his shadow. Once, apparently* he
stationed himself on the long toll-bridge north of Salem
and watched the procession of travelers from morning